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ABSTRACT 
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The peacekeeping operations in Bosnia - Implementation Force (IFOR) and the 
Stabilization Force (SFOR), or collectively (IFOR/SFOR) - exemplify the new opportunities, 
and prerequisites, for multinational peacekeeping in the post-Cold War era. These operations 
have shown that regional organizations and the UN can complement rather than complicate 
each other’s work. 

The operations also demonstrate that with the end of the Cold War, Russia and the United 
States have been able to cooperate in a new fashion, widening the potential scope for 
peacekeeping in the future. The key prerequisite for success in Bosnia (and for the future) is 
the willingness of the peacekeeping partners to compromise on their near-term interests and 
principles, and focus on the long-term benefits of peace and cooperation. 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



The peacekeeping operations in Bosnia - Implementation Force (IFOR) and the 
Stabilization Force (SFOR), or collectively (IFOR/SFOR) - exemplify the new opportunities, 
and prerequisites, for multinational peacekeeping in the post-Cold War era. These operations 
have shown that regional organizations and the UN can complement rather than complicate 
each other’s work. The operations also demonstrate that with the end of the Cold War, Russia 
and the United States have been able to cooperate in a new fashion, widening the potential 
scope for peacekeeping in the future. The key prerequisite for success in Bosnia (and for the 
future) is the willingness of the peacekeeping partners to compromise on their near-term 
interests, and focus on the long-term benefits of peace and cooperation. 

IFOR’s achievements were significant. It separated the opposing forces, supervised 
exchanges of territory, enforced the cease fire, demobilized armies and heavy weapons and 
created a secure environment for political and economic recovery. The stabilization force 
continues these missions. 

IFOR/SFOR also is important because it constitutes the first case of cooperation between 
the Russian and US military. Russia and NATO demonstrated considerable flexibility and 
compromise while the coalition was forming, particularly in chain of command issues. Close 
cooperation between the Russian and US politicians and military was one of the crucial 
preconditions of success in Bosnia. 

IFOR/SFOR might be considered as a model of future peace operations. They should not 
replace traditional UN peacekeeping activities, but complement those activities where it is 
necessary to go beyond traditional peacekeeping. The IFOR/SFOR model suggests that in 
order to achieve the necessary cooperation by participants in the operation, they will have to 
adjust their assessments of their national interests, and (in some cases) compromise on 
principles. In any case, the Bosnian experience has facilitated mutual understanding between 
Russia and the United States, and laid a solid basis for future cooperation. 
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INTRODUCTION 



While Peace Operations (POs) help maintain global and regional security and 
stability, they have always been a function of concrete national interests. With the end of 
the Cold War, the nature and scope of POs have changed dramatically. Now that the 
ideological rivalry that ruled the US and Russian national interests in the past has gone, 
POs are in the process of reforming and acquiring new purposes, and are subject to new 
constraints. However, a general analysis of past POs shows that international 
organizations were able to effectively engage and manage conflicts when there was a 
consent on crucial questions based on combinations of national interests, and, more 
specifically, when there was a will of one of the superpowers “to swallow its principles ”. 1 

New trends in peace operations. Recent developments have revealed that 
traditional UN peacekeeping was not always an adequate response to some contingencies, 
although it showed limited effectiveness in many cases . 2 On several occasions, the 



1 This precondition was articulated and proved by Ernst Haas in his outstanding research of more than 
300 conflicts. - See Haas, Ernst B. The United Nations and Collective Management of International 
Conflict. New York: United Nations Institute for Training and Research. 1986, p. 39. - Since then the 
world has changed greatly, it is becoming multipolar and more complex with a greater number of various 
interactions that will require a lot of compromise between different poles of the world. 

2 It is quite clear, that the ultimate criterion of effectiveness is a full-scale settlement of a conflict. 
However, it is not always practically achievable, that is why the UN Mandate may include different tasks: 
control a cease of fire; abate a situation; isolate a conflict. These tasks implementation may be assessed 
using different criteria of effectiveness. For example, according to Ernst Haas’s study of 319 conflicts in 
1945-1984, the UN peacekeeping had showed a substantial, although limited success in terms of isolation 
and abatement. However, fewer and fewer of the more serious disputes were referred to the UN and 
regional organizations for management, particularly since late 1970s. That is why Haas concluded in 
general that there was a decline in effectiveness for the United Nations and the regional organizations. - 
See Haas, Ernst B. The United Nations and Collective Management of International Conflict. 
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Security Council has authorized Member States to use ‘hll necessary means” - including 
force - to deal with armed conflict or threats to peace. Acting with such authorization. 
Member States formed military coalitions in response to Iraq’s invasion of Kuwait and in 
Somalia, Rwanda, Haiti and Bosnia and Herzegovina. In 1997, the Council authorized 
similar action by a “coalition of the willing” to deal with the situation in Albania. 
However, none of these enforcement operations were under UN control, but were instead 
directed by a single country or a group of countries. Not all of these operations were 
successful. 

In recent years UN peacekeeping activity has greatly enb r ged compared with 
traditional peacekeeping activities of 1945-85. In the last ten years the UN has conducted 
more operations than in the preceding forty years. This enlargement has been not only 
quantitative, but qualitative. Modern UN POs are aimed at performing new tasks, and 
often go far beyond traditional peacekeeping. They may include different types of 
humanitarian interventions (delivery of provisions and cargoes, relief to victims of 
hostilities and refugees), imposing and conducting of embargo, demining, restraining and 
disarming warring parties. Many UN POs also include various civil functions: elections 
and human rights monitoring, humanitarian assistance, administrative management, and 
the rebuilding of administrative systems and infrastructure. 

Why Bosnia is a good example? The POs in Bosnia - the UN Protection Force 
(UNPROFOR), Implementation Force (IFOR) and Stabilization Force (SFOR) - is a good 
example of post-Cold War efforts to resolve serious conflicts. They show the limits and 
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capabilities of the world community, and the role of regional alliances in international 
conflict management. They also represent one of the most interesting cases of so called 
Second generation operations”. First, they have shown that regional organizations and the 
UN can complement rather than complicate each other’s work. Second, IFOR/SFOR has 
been coalitional operation that represented common interests (settlement of a conflict that 
was jeopardizing European peace and security) even though it required one of the 
coalition members (Russia) to ‘Swallow its principles” 3 . Third, it has involved the joint 
efforts of the prior Cold War enemies -- the US and Russia 4 , and showed the new level of 
US and Russia’s cooperation in peace support. Fourth, to date it has been the most 
successful and the least bloody peace operation despite being conducted under a mandate 
providing for the use of full-scale force measures to fulfill the achieved agreements. 

One of the purposes of this thesis is to understand why UNPROFOR failed and 
IFOR/SFOR succeeded to stop hostilities in the former Yugoslavia. Another purpose is to 
analyze whether the NATO-led PO in Bosnia is a model that can be applied to future 
conflict management, or an exception that reflects a unique combination of circumstances. 

This problem is important now, because the international community has acquired 
new and more effective means to prevent crises and settle conflicts. New conditions also 



3 Russia’s principles include its historically determined orientation to the Serbs, while considering the 
Balkans as one of Russia’s traditional spheres of influence. Now this influence has obviously substantially 
diminished. At the same time participation of Russian troops in the Bosnian operation has allowed Russia 
to preserve some influence in this region and to some extent guarantee its historical ties with the Serbs. 

4 Here Russia means the USSR that actually was the US enemy. 
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exist for Russia and the US to cooperate in promoting global peace and security, including 
enhanced military cooperation. The peace operation in Bosnia is an example of effectively 
coordinated efforts provided by multinational combined capabilities. 

The Bosnian case and UNPROFOR example illustrate that peacekeepers cannot do 
their job if there is no peace to keep. It also shows that urgent intervention is sometimes 
necessary at the very height of conflict, even if only to prevent hostilities from spreading. 
However, there must be created or exist certain preconditions for such operation to be 
successful. 

The IFOR/SFOR example shows, how these preconditions were created. The 
decision to intervene was well prepared, and general consensus of all powers was 
achieved. The employment of effective mixed strategy resulted in the warring parties' 
consent to more robust force deployment. The conflict had come to a stalemate, and the 
parties understood their inability to solve it by military force. A clear military strategy was 
developed, and public support was gained. In short, the appropriate insertion of a regional 
task force at the right time to ensure the cease-fire was held and a stable environment was 
created for the post conflict peace building phase. At the same time, the PO in Bosnia still 
has not addressed the problems underlying the conflict, which makes the operational 
success a temporary one, and requires the presence of some foreign peacekeepers, 
international organizations, and aid workers. 

The Bosnian experience has revealed two important issues. First is that Russia can 
and should contribute to maintaining global and regional peace and stability. Second is that 
Russia can and should cooperate with US and NATO in all global and regional issues. 
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Some people say that Russia ‘betrayed” its national interests in Bosnia. However, it were 
not national interests, but some principles that were eventually “swallowed” and 
modified for the sake of peace in the Balkans . 5 

IFOR/SFOR might be considered as a model of future peace operations. They 
should not replace traditional UN peacekeeping activities, but complement it where it is 
necessary to go beyond traditional peacekeeping. The IFOR/SFOR model suggests that in 
order to achieve the necessary cooperation by participants in the operation, they will have 
to adjust their assessments of their national interests, and (in some cases) compromise on 
principles. In any case, the Bosnian experience has facilitated mutual understanding 
between Russia and the United States, and laid a solid basis for future cooperation in the 
future. 

This thesis consists of six chapters and general conclusions. Chapter I deals with a 
historical review and new developments in Peace Operations in the post-Cold War era. 
Chapter II, gives some theoretical provisions and hypotheses. Chapter III analyzes history 
of and international response to Yugoslav crisis. Chapter IV explores UNPROFOR’s 
failures and achievements. Chapter V gives assessment of IFOR/SFOR. Chapter VI deals 
with comparative analysis of the POs in Bosnia and the lessons learned. 



5 There is a great difference between national interests and principles. While national interests are 
objectively existing national goals, principles are these goals, understood subjectively. History shows that 
these two categories are very' often confused in real politics and policy, when principles are taken for 
interests and vice versa. Probably, this confusion of principles and interests led to WW I - actually there 
were more of principles than interests involved in Serbia then. Russia now is not a superpower in terms of 
the former USSR, however, the past historical memories and its present geopolitical weight still do not 
make it easy for that country to swallow its principles, and extremely agitate the Russian public opinion. 
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I. NEW DEVELOPMENTS IN PEACE OPERATIONS 



The end of the Cold War provides a sharp dividing line between two periods in the 
UN peacekeeping history: 1945-1988 and 1989-present. Before that there have been 13 
UN peacekeeping operations. Thirty peacekeeping operations were created by the 
Security Council between 1988 and 1997. There currently 17 POs underway, involving 
some 23,000 peacekeepers. 6 

As the result of such a heavy involvement in world affairs, the UN has been carried 
away by a peacekeeping euphoria, while becoming more and more overstretched by new 
and rather difficult missions. 

A. PEACE OPERATIONS: A HISTORICAL REVIEW 
1. Traditional Peacekeeping 

During 1945-1985 there were three broad categories of the UN military tasks 7 : 

• observer missions; 

• peacekeeping missions; and 

• enforcement measures designed to restrain an identified aggressor. 



° See United Nations. Peacekeeping at a Glance . UN DPI, May 1997. 

^ Haas, Ernst B. The United Nations and Collective Management of International Conflict. New York: 
United Nations Institute for Training and Research. 1986; Zacher, Mark W. International Conflicts and 
Collective Security \ 1946-77. NY: Praeger, 1979; Finlayson, Jock A., Zacher, Mark W. “The United 
Nations and Collective Security”, in: The United States , the United Nations and the Management of 
Global Change , ed. by Tobi Trister Gati. NY: New York University Press, 1983. Pp. 162-183; Mackinlay, 
John. Defining A Role Beyond Peacekeeping. In: Military Implications Of United Nations 

Peacekeeping Operations. Ed. by William H. Lewis. National Defense University. The Institute For 
National Strategic Studies: Mcnair Paper, 1993. Pp. 25-28. 
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The last happened, for example, during the Korean War. Military enforcement also 
occurred during the Congo operation, as an unplanned outgrowth of a peacekeeping 
mission. The UN forces achieved a complete victory and the defeated party lacked 
sovereign status. 

In general, in 1945-1985 the UN had maintained a significant role and authority in 
conflict settlement compared to rather low impacts of regional organizations. During the 
period of 1945-1985 the UN had showed substantial success in abating and isolating 
disputes, and limited effectiveness in achieving full-scale settlement. 

When conditions relating to leadership, consensus, alignment and issue salience 
were in congruence, successful peacekeeping could take place even if the procedures for 
organizing, staffing and paying for the operation remained fluid. A peacekeeping operation 
was normally regarded as a success if it could create conditions of stability and trust to 
facilitate eventual settlement. The cases of attempted enforcement suggest that action 
outside the UN framework was crucial to success. Permanent settlement came about when 
the superpowers, through unilateral means, put pressure on the stronger party to give way. 
Neutrality was not always required for success. Moreover, UN military operations were 
most often successful when they favored one side in a dispute. 8 

In general, international organizations’ efficiency depended on the presence of a 
sufficient consensus about combination of national interests. But even if such a consensus 
was lacking, permissive engagement remained possible if and when one of the 

Q 

° See Haas, Ernst B. The United Nations and Collective Management of International Conflict. 
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superpowers was willing to swallow its principles and make the necessary voluntary 
contribution to a peacekeeping operation. 

During 1945-1985 some principles of interpositional peacekeeping emerged, 
including: 

• the need for support by the mandating authority, the Security Council; 

• the requirement that the operation be deployed only with the consent of the 
warring parties; 

• the command and control of the Force by the UN; 

• the special composition of the Force; and 

• the restriction that force be used only in self-defense. 

2. Constraints of Traditional Peacekeeping 

First doubts about the UN’s effectiveness appeared in late 1970s and early 1980s. 
This period was characterized by the significant growth of non-referred serious conflicts 
that showed a trend toward disillusionment with the abilities of the international 
community to effectively settle armed disputes. Warring parties were more and more 
prone to tolerate than regulate a conflict. 

After initial euphoria of early 1990s and Somalian and Yugoslav debacles the 
concept of peacekeeping as a multipurpose conflict resolution device has been considered 
as already overextended and unable to meet the dynamic contingencies of the future. 
According to some analysts, in reality the UN peacekeepers have, with mixed results, 
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already crossed the threshold of traditional peacekeeping operations into a new range of 
second generation tasks 9 . 

The main constraints of traditional peacekeeping have been as follows: 

1. A divided Security Council resulted in mandates which were sometimes based 
on a minimal area of common agreement, restrictive in scope and vaguely expressed. 
Often, following the deployment of a peacekeeping operation, no further adjustments 
could be made to the mandate and this reduced its effectiveness and credibility in the field 
and gave the appearance of weakness. As a result the peacekeepers' operational flexibility 
was reduced, which limited their ability to adapt their role to the needs of a changing 
situation. 

2. Peacekeepers’ impartiality in the Cold War missions was based on the mutually 
agreed disinterest of the Security Council. However, this disinterest often caused UN 
officials’ passive response, and removed from the UN missions the operational flexibility 
needed to meet changing situations with an effective military presence in the field. 

3. UN peacekeeping forces tended to operate only with the full cooperation of the 
parties concerned. Peacekeepers did not have the military means to enforce a mandate 
from the Security Council. The consent and cooperation of the interested parties was 
therefore essential for success. This meant that a Force could only be deployed once the 
conflict began to stalemate or stabilize and a political will prevailed between the parties to 
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See Mackinlay, John. Defining A Role Beyond Peacekeeping. 
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seek an alternative to violence. Peacekeepers could not operate successfully until these 
conditions were met. 

4. A Peacekeeping Force normally operated under the command of the United 
Nations, and under the authority of the Security Council. Command in the field was 
exercised by a Force Commander appointed by and responsible to the Secretary-General. 
That sometimes made the chain of command ineffective. 

5. According to the accepted principle of “equitable geographic representation", 
peacekeepers were drawn from middle level or small powers, some with only a limited 
military capability. The constrained and reactive tasks of peacekeeping did not demand 
more than this. In principle, nations with small, undeveloped military forces could, 
without threatening the parties involved, provide infantry units, while nations with more 
sophisticated military powers provided the support units. 

6. Peacekeepers were not allowed to use force except in self-defense. The rules of 
engagement also tended to vary from Force to Force and in some Forces, particularly in 
the early phase of deployment, varied between contingents. Once deployed, the UN 
peacekeepers tended to report on, but not intervene in, violent incidents or violations of 
peace agreements. Escalating the response beyond the use of force in self-defense was 
regarded as enforcement. Without the power or authority to take problem-solving action, 
except at a very local level, peacekeepers had to rely more on their symbolic international 
presence and the moral pressures arising from the disapproval of the international 
community. 
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